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reference to the Theatrical Regula- | 
tion Bill afford painful evidence of | 
the unfitness of the legislature to | 
prescribe proper remedies for the re- | 


suscitation of the British drama. At 
no period of its history has the stage 
been in a more debilitated state than 
at the present; and, in such an ex- 
treme state of weakness, the state doc- 
tors heedlessly administer medicine 
of the most attenuating and noxious 

uality. We have now before us, in 
the truthful petition of Mr. Macrea- 
dy, the most able, experienced, and 
influential dramatic artist of our 
time—in which he boldly, eloquent- 
ly, and forcibly remonstrates against 
the monopoly of the patents attracted 
to our national theatres, and the ab- 
surdity of “ the vested rights” that 
precludes the performance: of Shak- 


| The effect of the new bill will be to - 


speare within five miles of their lo- | 


cality. 


Monopoly is the bug-bear | 





of our present government, and in 
other ways than in the affairs con- 
nected with the amusements of a 
highly civilised, powerful, and en- 
lightened people, they will soon find 
out its baneful influertees, If Shak- 
speare be, as he is, the most exalted 
of all our native poets, surely his 
pure teachings ought to be given in 
all our dramatic temples throughout 
the land for the benefit and instruc- 
tion of all classes; not by confining 
his intellectual splendour within the 
limited circle of the few to the ut- 
ter exclusion of the many. In a 
moral point of view, the attempt is 
atrocious ;—alike injurious to the 
general manager, the young and as- 
piring actor, and the public at large. 


perpetuate the Jack Sheppard class 
of dramas, and inundate both town 
and country with mawkish, unnat- 
ural ad captandum pieces that tend 
to vitiate and destroy public taste, 
and prevent a sound and healthful 
constitution of dramatic interests. 
The new bill is also altogether un- 
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called-for and needless. It cannot 
aid the interests of the patent thea- 
tres, inasmuch as the works of Shak- 


_ Speare cannot, in the dearth of tra- 


gic talent, without a John Kemble, 
a Charles Young, an Edmund Kean 
ora Macready, be rendered suffici- 
ently attractive, while the ‘ vested 
rights” exercised in the importation 
of foreign operas, foreign singers, 
foreign fiddling or foreign beasts, 
may yet draw a further scandal on 
our national temples formally dedi- 
cated to Shakspeare, but whose pure 
inspirations are silenced by the me- 
retricious offerings of a sordid and 
money-scraping manager. Let our 
readers carefully weigh the reasons 
for opposition to the proposed Mon- 
opoly bill of the government as ad- 
vanced in the following remonstrance 
of Mr. Macready, and we fearlessly 
assert that every earnest, right-mind- 
ed, and zealous lover of old Enge 
Jand’s drama will agree with the de- 
ductions so powerfully drawn, 


THE PETITION 
OF WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY, 
Ov Clarence Terrace, Regent’s Park, in the 

county of Middlesex, an actor of plays , 


“ Humbly showeth, 


“ That yonr petitioner has, from 
early youth, devoted his time to the 
study and representation of the plays 
of Shakspeare and other dramatic 
poets. That, in the exercise of his 


profession as an actor, your petition- 


er has had constant opportunities of 
observing the practical effect and op- 
eration of the patents granted to the 
Theatres Royal, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, of both which the- 
atres he has also been at different 
times the sole lessee and manager. 

“ That the rights and duties im- 
plied in these patents granted for the 
exclusive performance of plays, 
were, for the public benefit ail the 


advancement of dramatic literature, 
delegated in the first instance to men 
selected on account of their peculiar 
qualification for the trust, their the- 





atrical talent and experience, their 
proficiency and interest in their art— 
to wit, Sir William Davenant, the 
dramatic author, Booth, Wilkes, 
Cibber, Doggett, and other actors of 
repute. That these patents or trusts 
have been permitted, contrary to 
their import and intent, to fall into, 
or be transferred to, the charge of 
persons wholly inexperienced in the- 
atrical affairs, generally unacquaint- 
ed with dramatic literature, and con- 
fessedly ignorant of all appertaining 
to the dramatic art. That these per- 
sons have, in consequence, used 
their trust as a mere piece of proper- 
ty, letting it out to any adventurer 
who would hire it, without reference 
to the character or capacity of the 
individual, or any other considera- 
tion than the price to be obtained. 
That by these means all kinds of de- 
grading exhibitions, tending not to 
humanise and refine, but to brutal- 
ise and corrupt, the public mind, 
have been introduced upon the pa- 
tent stage ; with which practises of 
licentiousness and habits of debauch- 
ery, unknown at places of theatri- 
cal entertainment in any other civil- 
ised country, have also, by the same 
system, been connected as matters 
of profit and gain. 

“ That such misapplication of 
these patents is an abuse of import- 
ant public trust, and a national scan- 
dal; and your petitioner is prepared 
to prove, that the persons in whom 
these exclusive privileges are now 
vested are, for these reasons, un- 
worthy to possess them,—supposing 
that your honourable house should 
be of opinion that any stronger proof 
of their unworthiness and incapacit 
it needed than the condition to whic 
they have reduced the patent thea- 
tres. 

“ That such condition is caused 
by their own misconduct, and is not 
attributable to the public disregard 
to dramatic entertainments, is fully 
shewn, as your petitioner submits, 
by the history of his own connection 
with those establishments, in capa- 
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city of lessee and manager; for in 
the year 1837, when, through the 
mismanagement of the patentees and 
their tenants, the Covent Garden 
Theatre was sunk tothe lowest point 
of public contempt, your petitioner 
undertook its direction, and in two 
seasons it not only attained a high 
character for dramatic representation 
and its regulations in regard to de- 
cency and good order, but became 
a place of great public resort. In 
like manner in 184] your petitioner 
undertook the management of Drury 
Lane Theatre, when it was ina si- 
milar state of degradation, and in 
two years, he succeeded in render- 
ing that establishment also a place 
of general and respectable resort, 
and an instrument of public instruc- 
tion, as presenting the highest class 
of theatrical representations, And 
your petitioner submits that the ab- 
surdity of these monopolies is fur- 
ther established by reference to the 
eg seme Drury Lane Theatre when 

e became its lessee, at which time, 
with a patent right of preventing 
elsewhere the performance of the 
master-pieces of Shakspeare and 
other great poets, it was unable to 
present them itself, having been spe- 
cially re-furnished for, and exclu- 
sively devoted to musical concerts, 
announced in a foreign language, 
and chiefly performed by foreign mu-~ 
sicians. 

“ That, in his management of 
both the patent theatres, as afore- 
said, your petitioner endeavoured, 
at a great expense of time, labour, 
and money, to make the patents a- 
vailable to the purposes for which 
they were originally granted, and 
always to keep in view the great ob- 
ject of the drama, and that he always 
found his efforts responded to by the 
public in general; but that, being 
unable as lessee of either theatre to 
meet such demands of the patent 
holders, as the great debts and in- 
cumbrances entailed upon them by 
the before described mismanagement 
and abuse of a public trust had made 
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necessary, he has been obliged to 
relinquish the management of both ; 
and thus your petitioner is brought 
to this pass, po whereas these patent 
holders are not able either by them- 
selves or their tenants to maintain 
the national drama in their theatres, 
yet they are armed by law with pow- 
er to prevent your petitioner from 
exercising that his art or calling in 
any other theatre, and to declare that 
unless he live on such terms as they 
may prescribe to him, he shall not 
by his industry and the use of such 
abilities as he may possess, live at 
all, 

“ Your petitioner therefore humbly 
prays your honourable house to take 
his grievance into consideration, and 
provide such remedy as in your wis- 
dom shall seem fit. 

Wm. Cuartes Macreapy.” 





THE 
FALL OF THE OPERA CURTAIN. 
“ All that’s bright must fade.” 
THE portentous announcements in 
the opera bills of “ Last Night of the 
Subscription,” and a few “ Farewell 
Nights” fearfully portend the speedy 
fall of the Opera curtam, and the 
resplendent season of 1843 will have 
passed, and left on our memories the 
impression of a bright dream replete 
with beauty, echoes of heaven- 
inspired melodies, groupings of fairy 
forms, and sounds that have nurtur- 
ed the soul to exquisite raptures, and 
raised feelings of the most refined 
and elevated character. Brilliant as 
were the former seasons at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre under the direction 
of M. Laporte, the present one, un- 
der the management of Mr. Lumley 
has been distinguished by unparal- 
leled prosperity and success. The 
commencement of his managerial 
career was singularly propitious, and 
the appearances of Persiani and For- 
nasari, the latter a prodigy of rare 
merit, at once assured the even and 
plain path of the course. The ac- 
cession at Easter of the Grisi, Bram- 
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billa, Mario, Lablache, and the com- 
bined force of his vocal strength con- 
centrated the entire resources for the 
grand opera, and the ballet was no 
less distinguished for the attractions 
of Fanny Ellsler, Dumilatre, Perrot, 
Guy Stephan, and Cerito, With all 
these “ means and ——— to 
boot,” triumph succeeded triumph, 
and the Opera was nightly overflow- 
ing with all the e/ite of the aristocra- 
tic, courtly, and fashionable attri- 
butes of the wealthy circles. The 
operas of Norma, Semiramide, La 
Gazza Ladra, Il Barbiere, Don Gio- 
vanni, Guillaume Tell, and I Puri- 
tani together with the new produc- 
tions of Bellini, Donizetti, and other 
living popular authors, have been 
played with an effect and power be- 
yond all praise. A few brief nights 
now remain, and ere this talismanic 
procureur of the band of this most 
choice and imperial selection of opera 
and ballet artists in the world with- 
draws them from our enchanted 
senses, let our friends indulge in 
more recherché treats before “ the fall 
of the Opera Curtain.” 


Srranp.—A new after piece by Mr. 
William Collier has been produced 
at this theatre entitled Cousin Camp- 
bell’s Courtship, in which a love 

assage in the life of a shrewd old 
he Scotchman, who had lived 
forty and six years of his mortal life 
untouched by the tender passion, is 
dramatised with some humor, James 
Campbell (Mr. Maywood) is the 
name of the douce laddie who was 
destined to receive at this ripe age 
the boy-god’s shaft from the Lenats 
een of Fanny Carr, a pretty lassie, 
who had for her representative the 
pretty Mrs. Stirling. ‘To speak more 
plainly, Fanny is a humble depend- 
ent in the family of the Widow Po- 
kenton (Mrs. Walton), the cousin of 
James Campbell, who comes rather 
unexpectedly ona visit to her house. 
The widow, determined to catch the 
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nary preparations to receive him, and 
impresses upon her daughter and her 
son Peter the necessity of treating 
their wealthy relative with great res- 
pect. He is accordingly received 
with extraordinary ceremony; but 
the old fellow feigning to be deaf, 
in order to ascertain their real feel- 
ings towards him, the parties feel 
themselves at liberty to express their 
opinions without reserve, and they 
make no scruple of ridiculing his 
peculiarities, and talking of him in 
the most free and easy manner in his 
presence. The concluding scene 
brings all the parties together in Mrs, 
Pokenton’s drawing-room, where, 
to the infinite chagrin and disappoint- 
ment of his designing relations, 
Jamie declares his intention of mak- 
int Fanny his wife, and presents the 
widow, as his bridal gift, an ear- 
trumpet tastefully decorated with 
wedding favours, for which he de- 
clares he has no further use; and 
thus this little dramatic trifle ends 
pleasantly enough. 

Miss Fanny Ternan is the daughter 
of Mrs. Ternan, an accomplished 


and popular actress, whom most of 


our readers will remember better by 
her maiden name, Miss Jarman. 
The little prodigy, who does not ap- 
pear to be more than six years of age, 
inherits all the grace and lady-like 
deportment which distinguished her 
mother. She played in six distinct 
characters, each differing widely 
from the other, and in all, showed 
extraordinary versatile powers. In 
comedy and tragedy,—as a youthful 
country girl, or as an antiquated 
dame, she was equally successful. 
She danced with grace and sang with 
animated expression,—in short, she 
was au fait at all she attempted. 
Surrey.—The opera of Cinder- 
ella, which was produced here about 
a month back, and during the past 
week has been played alternately 
with La Sonnambula and the Love 
Spell, is one of the most successful 
of the operatic dramas that has been 


rich old bachelor, makes extraordi- | brought forward during the present 
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season. The appointments are on a 
most liberal scale, the characters are 
all efficiently sustained, and the tout 
ensemble is a rich musical and dra- 
matic treat. The Cinderella of Miss 
Romer is one of that lady’s most 
happy impersonations; with her 
rich, melodious voice, she blends 
the most sensitive touches of dra- 
matic skill, and raises an interest in 
the neglected and spurned sister 
which progressively increases to the 
happy denouement, Mr. Harrison 
as the Prince as usual found full fa- 
vour with the audience; and Mr. 
Leffler as the Baron Fompolino was 
most ludicrously effective. This 
gentleman's buffo style is becoming 
really admirable. The part of Dandi- 
ni has been well played by Mr, Lenox 
who, as a comic actor and singer, 
bids fair to become a favourite.: his 
voice is a full bass of considerable 
compass, and free from harshness, 

Mr. T. E. Wilkes appears to be 
again in the ascendant as regards au- 
thorship. In addition to his new 
piece at the Victoria, a drama from 
his pen was produced here last week, 
called Frank the Fool. We cannot 
speak so highly of its merits as some 
other of Mr. Wilkes’ effusions, there 
being a strong affinity to the “ mys- 
terious villain” school, and no very 
novel incidents. It has been how- 
ever exceedingly well played, embrac- 
ing in its cast the principal strength 
of the standard company, Mr, Ris- 
ley and his clever son, continue their 
graceful and surprising delineations 
of classical gymnastics, 

SADLER’s WELLS.—We greatly re- 
joice that the result of Mr. George 
Wild's engagement at this house has 
been successful. He is now the only 
pungent, unctious comic actor of the 
day, and his singing is of the style 
of the late poor John Reeve, and of 
high and irresistible a character. He 
has drawn immense crowds, and in 
fact isdoing wonders, There are two 
other artists also engaged here who 
richly deserve honourable mention, 
Messrs. Fitzjames and Brooks: they 





play up to Mr. Wild with admirable 
spirit and effect; and Mrs. Barnett 
also considerably adds to the mirth- 
ful enjoyment by her brusque co- 
quetry, and lively warbling. The 
selected performances of the week 
have been the popular drama of Life’s 
a Lottery, the side-splitting extrava- 
ganza of Pork Chops, most daintily 
served by the great comic George, 
and the well-mounted and splendid 
spectacle of Esmeralda, in which 
Mr. H. Marston, Miss Caroline Rank- 
ley, and the entire strength of the 
company appear to the utmost ad- 
vantage, and give perfect satisfaction 
to a very numerous and very respect- 
able house. 

Vicroria.— The late Mr. J. T. 
Haines left two or three unacted dra- 
mas, and among them was a nautical 
piece, upon which the management 
of this theatre, having produced it, 
have bestowed the title of the Saucy 
Lass. The incidents area mixture of 
the deeply interesting and the highly 
ludicrous. The piece being well put 
upon the stage, and the leading cha- 
racters as well acted by Mr. E. F. Sa- 
ville and Miss Vincent, it has met 
with a fair share of success. To the 
admirers of My Poll and my partner 
Joe, and other dramas of that class, 
this has proved an additional remin- 
iscence of the tact and ability of poor 
Haines in constructing a foundation 
for the amusement of the public. A 
new piece called lidelio was produc- 
ed on Monday week, including in the 
cast Mr. Osbaldiston, Miss Vincent, 
Dale, and Gardner, but it has since 
been temporarily withdrawn, on the 
allegation that Miss Vincent is about 
to fulfil some provincial engagement. 
On Monday last another new drama 
by Mr. Wilks, called the Gold Guitar, 
was well received by the audience. 
For ourselves we cannot say much of 
it,—it appears to have been written 
to “ order,” and ** executed with all 
possible dispatch.” Mr. Wilks has 
written many good things, and will 
again doubtless, when he applies his 
mind freely to a yood subject. 
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THE 
VENGEANCE OF AN ACTRESS. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


Art this juncture, M. Rulleman en- 
tered the apartment: he was a Ger- 
man, and aman of sense and spirit ; 
he had been an inhabitant of Venice 
about a year; his opinions being ra- 
ther liberal, and the frankness, nay, 
almost rudeness, with which they 
were expressed, obtained for him the 
name of ‘ the philosopher.’ 


He entered at the moment the 
Count was speaking of the coronet, 

“I have seen one exactly similar 
amongst those that were bestowed 
upon Bellina just now.” 

Marina's face was dyed with scar- 
let ; she exclaimed, “‘ You have come 
from the Farnice ?” 

“Yes, Madam,” 

“‘ Then her triumph has been com- 
plete?” 

** Complete: they called for her at 
the fall of the curtain.” 

“ That honour was never confer- 
red upon me but once.” 

“* The musicians of the theatre are 
one to serenade her at her own resi- 
ence.” 

** An honour which I mever receiv- 
ed.” Marina turned a deadly pale- 
ness, 

** T only left her rooms in the the- 
atre when I came here. She has ta- 
~ the Duke of Aquavita home with 

er.” 

The Duke, too, with her! Mari- 
na could bear no more; she fainted. 
When she recovered her senses, the 
party left the room, with the excep- 
tion of the Abbé, who was busily 
engaged composing verses on the 
fainting of Marina. 

I did wrong in saying all the no- 
blemen left the apartment, for none 
observed the Count Sposi retire. 

The next day, in a small saloon, 
sg furnished, two gentlemen 
aud a lady, closely masked, were 








seated before a table on which were 
set covers for four persons. 

“ Do you think she will come ?” 
said the Duke of Aquavita to his 
friend, M. Rulleman. 

*¢ She will come.” 

“Think you we shall be able to 
bring about a reconciliation between 
these ladies ?” 

“ A good severe cold, or an ex- 
tinction of voice conferred upon Bel- 
lina, would, I shrewdly suspect, ac- 
complish more than the intercession 
of the Duke of Aquavita, all-power- 
ful as he is.” 

“Oh, the devil! That would be 
buying the reconciliation too dearly.” 

Bellina rewarded him with a gra- 
cious smile. Marina was now an- 
nounced. Bellina seated herself as 
her rival entered the room, attired 
in a domino, with her mask in her 
hand. 

** Aquavita,” said she, interrupt- 
ing the Duke, who was about to speak, 
“ is it your pleasure that Bellina and 
I embrace each other? I consent to 
it. Bellina, unmask yourself; envy 
is a bad counsellor, and I find only 
adds to your triumph.” 

“* Marina, you say well; let us 
thus sacrifice our unjust envy—we 
will reign together.” 

The repast continued gaily ; at the 
dessert, Bellina’s health was drank 
by Marina, who wished her every 
success; she had appeared for the 
first time in Semiramide that even- 
ing. 
ep To-morrow,” said Marina, “ you 
will appear in Il Barbiere. After 
adding my applause to that of the 
public, I will throw a crown on the 
stage, which will not fade like those 
of which the Venetians are so pro- 
digal.” 

As she pronounced these words, 
her countenance wore a strange ex- 
pression. 

“Tt will be a happy time for us 
all,” said the Duke. Nilienes bow- 


ed his head, but did not reply. 
The next evening the Theatre de la 
Farnice was crowded to excess, for 
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the news of the reconciliation of the 
two cantatrices had spread through- 
out the city. The partisans of Ma- 
rina and of Bellina had filled the 
theatre; not to oppose each other as 
formerly, but in common admira- 
tion. Marina had placed herself in 
a box immediately over the stage, 
and added by her applause, to the 
success of Bellina. Amongst all the 
countenances which filled the thea- 
tre, that of M. Rulleman wore an 
expression of inquietude. 


At the fall of the curtain there was 
a call for Bellina, 

When she hg oye a shower of 
crowns covered the stage. Marina 
threw her crown in the midst. 

Suddenly a sharp cry of pain arose. 
Bellina lay upon the stage, pzap! 
Marina’s crown had struck her upon 
the temples. 

It was of massive bronze. 

When they questioned her previ- 
ous to her execution, she said to 
them, “ Did I not promise her a 
crown which should never fade? I 
have kept my word.” 





LINES ON THE DEATH OF 
MR. ELTON. 


Where shall the object of our Muse be gone! 

O’er waves to one from seven orphans torn, 

And yield a passing tribute to a name 

Which long shail be remembered for its fame. 

Tho’ stormy winds that never cease to blow 

Pass o’er the watery grave, now low ; 

Tho’ stately Barques that rushing thro’ the 
wave 

Pay no respect or e’en a tear can leave : 

Yet Fancy, pacing o’er the wreck to seek 

Our lost one, cries, “ tho’ mothers loud do 
shriek, we 

Be still, ye waves! let Elton’s spirit speak.” 


But ah! he’s gone, though still to mem’ry’s 
tie 

So dear, that to incite the orphan cry 

A generous public shall now testify. 

Here pause, and ask where tragic strains 
shall meet 

Boundless applause, the actor’s ear to greet. 

If Time’s great wheel thus bear them one by 


one ; 
And tell them each, your hour-glass is 
outrun.” 





Let thoughts like these retain no seat within 
The breast of any where those strains have 


been 
Which leave a brilliant lustre that shall 
shine 
At that great actor, Elton’s sacred Shrine; 
And though the Zenith of his day has gone, 
Look on his seven orphans here forlorn, 





Chit Chat. 


The Theatres Royal, Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane are progressing in their 
arrangements. Mr. Notter, we under- 
stand, will resume his position at the for- 
mer theatre, a post he held for many years 
till some misunderstanding under the Ves- 
tris management caused him to leave. 


The benefits for the family of the late 
Mr. Elton have all turned out well, and 
never, perhaps, hasa call been made upon 
the public that has been more warmly res- 
ponded to. A lady, who desires her name 
May, under no circumstances transpire, 
sent £10 for the subscription, and a fur- 
ther sum of £10 to be given to supply 
the immediate wants of the family, coupled 
with a generous offer to keep them for six 
months, A gentleman in a mercantile 
house of some consequence sent to the 
committee to enquire if the boy was of 
age to go out into the world, as he had a 
situation to offer him immediately ; and, 
in the event of his not being old enough, 
the same should be reserved forhim, A 
rumour has just reached us that some one 
or two of Mr. Batty’s company made a 
slight demur to giving up their night’s 
salary, which reached the manager’s ears, 
and he said he did not want them to re- 
linquish their night’s salary, that he would 
pay them, if they demanded it; but he 
followed the example of other managers, 
and he had given up his theatre. The 
actors were nothing to him; that he de- 
pended on his ring. Knowing the opin- 
ion that equestrian managers generally 
have of dramatic people, we think that 
every credit is due to Mr. Batty for his 
gencrous conduct; and it is more, per- 
haps, than the profession might have an- 
ticipated. Let those actors who have 
murmured to give up one night’s salary 
bear in mind, that all the profession more 
or less, depend upon each other. Will 
actors never grow wise, and learn that 
union is strength ? 


On Tuesday, a general meeting of the 
members of the General Theatrical Fund 
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took place in the saloon of the English | 
Opera House, in consequence of the la- | 
mented death of their chairman and trea- | 
surer, the late Mr. Elton, Mr. Cullen- | 
ford was called to the chair, and a vote | 
of £20 fiom their fund was agreed to. 


On Saturday last, another meeting Of | 
the above Fund was held at the English | 
Opera to appoint a chairman and tieasurer 
in the place of Mr. Elton, when Mr. J, 
Baldwin Buckstone, of the Haymarket 
Theatre, was elected to that office. 


The veteran Lablache, we hear, goes 
to Naples to join his son-in-law, Thal- 
berg, who is now with his bride at Ems, 
and he subsequently returns to sing oc- 
casionally at the Theatre Italien, in Paris. 
Cerito returns to fulfil engagements in It- 
aly after the approaching close of the 
Opera. 

Miss M. R. Fairbrother of the Surrey 
theatre met with an accident on Friday, 
while dancing in a pas de trois with Mr. 
Harvey and Mrs, Sharpe, which, for the 
moment, caused some excitement among 
the autience. She appeared to trip against 
one of the slides for the scenes, and 
came with tremendous force upon the 
stage: she, however, got up and was just 
commencing her pas when she reeled back- 
wards and was caught by Mr. Leffler in a 
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fainting state and led off—she was unable | 


to appear the same evening ; she has since 
returned to her professional duties, 


The Rev. Mr. Mackenzie, who was 
drowned by the loss of the Pegasus, and 
whose presence of mind on the dreadful 
occasion has been much spoken of, was 
the brother of Mr. Compton, the come- 
dian of Drury Lane, the latter gentleman 


having assumed the name by which he is | 


known on taking to the stage. 


Usher, the celebrated clown, is still in 
a very precarious state. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





Madame Tussaud’s. 


YHE SHRINE of NAPOLEON, or 
GOLDEN CHAMBER; containing 

the Camp-bed on which he died in exile, 
late the property of Prince Lucien—Splen- 
did rooms fitted for the purpose—The Mag- 
nificent Car of the King of Rome—The 
Coronation Robes of the Emperor and Jo- 
sephine—The original full length picture of 
Napoleon by Lefevre, from life—Maria Lou- 
isa, the master-piece of Gerard—The King 





of Rome, Lucien, by Lethiere—The cele- 
brated Military Carriage, taken at Water- 
loo, purchased by Mr. Bullock from George 
1V., for £2,500, with the authority of Go- 


| vernment—The Table of the Marshals, cost 


£12,000—The whole at an expence of nearly 


| £6,000 without any additional charge to the 


Public.—Madame TUSSAUD and SONS’ 
Exhibition Bazaar, Daker-street. Admit- 
tance to the Large Room, one shilling; the 
room of Napoleon and the Chamber of Hor- 
rors, sixpence. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. Seymour.—We do not know whether there 
is a theatre at Tamworth—ask Sir Robert 
Peel. ‘There is one at Taunton, E. D. 
Davie, manager. 


A Subscriber.—It is impossible we can ascer. 
tain the amount taken at the opera for the 
season—we make no doubt the season will 
average £1200 nightly. 

M. S.—We thought every play-goer knew 
that Mr. D, Jerrold is the author of the 
Rent Day. 


A Reader—Is informed that Joe Grimaldi, 
sen. died about 8 years ago, and was buried 
in the Pentonville Chapel yard, next grave 
to Dibdin. 

Oatley.—We cannot account for taste, we 
always thought Miss Murray was a very 
pretty fascinating woman,—Miss Howard 
is now the favourite,—unfortunately poor 
Miss Murray is no more. 

J. Brown.—We do not think the lady of im- 
portance enough to be atthe trouble of 
getting every particul wr our correspondent 
requires,—we should suppose she is about 
22 years of age. 


J. S.—The quarter’s subscription is Is. 6d. 
2s. Gd. if we pay the postage, 

K. P.—Mrs. E. F, Saville’s maiden name 
was Grant. : 

Amicus—Shall have a place in our next 


A Correspondent asks whether, if the string 
of absurdities called ‘ Moonshine,” pro- 
duced at the Haymarket a fortnight since, 
had been the authorship of either Brown, 
Jones, or Robertson, instead ofa lady of 
title, it would have been submitted a se- 
cond time after its simultaneous produc- 
tion and condemnation ? 


All communications for the Editor to be 
forwarded to the Printer, postpaid. 
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